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2d. To wht extent can moral education be conducted in 
common schools? In all literary or scientific institutions, 
under the control uf corporate bodies or of private individ- 
uals, the controlling authority can direct, enlarge, or limit 
such education, subject to the laws of the land. But in 
state institutions formed by state laws, for the public benefit, 
and intended to receive all classes for instruction, the guid- 
ance of the institutions and the official acts of those in 
charge of them, must conform to the genius of the laws and , 
the will of the state. 

Any system of public education must therefore be planned 
and directed with reference to the fundamental principles of 
the government. Without stopping to consider the policies 
of different states, we may remark that in this country, the 
policy of the state is christian, but entirely unsectarian. + 

The Declaration of Independence recognizes one God, a 





*Extract from Prof. Camp’s Annual Address to the graduating class, 1864. 
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creator who has endowed his creatures with inalienable rights, 
who exerts a providential and directing care over nations 
and individuals, and to whom all are to look for protection. 
The government of the Uniied States by the appointment 
of chaplains in the army and navy, by the daily acknowl- 
edgement of its dependence on God, in the prayer by whieh 
the daily sessions of congress are opened, has recognized the 
same great fact. 

The constitution of Connecticut jn its preamble acknowl- 
edges “the good providence of God,” and provides for “ the 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship.” 
It declares it to be “the duty of all men to worship the Su- 
preme Being, the Creator and Preserver of the Universe,” 
but provides that “all may render that worship in the mode 
most consistent with the dictates of their consciences.” The 
government of the’state by the oath administered to all its 
officers, by the daily prayer offered in each branch of the 
General Assembly, and by various laws on the statute book, 
recognizes the propriety and obligation of morality and reli- 
gion. So far then as moral education can be conducted 
without infringing upon religious belief or contravening re- 
ligious creeds, it may properly have a place in our public 
school system. And here I think, we shall find that all neces- 
sary truths may be tanght, all essential principles be enjoined. 
For no religious creed is opposed to the inculeation of truth, 
of justice, of purity of thought and character, of benevo- 
lence, and of reverence for God and holy things. 

But how are these virtues to be secured? Two things 
are to be sought; the inculcation of right principle, and the 
formation of right habits. 

Little need be said in any school, of the obligation to do 
right, for this feeling has been written by the finger of God 
upon every human soul and is one of the intuitive principles 
of our nature, and always active in some “degree in child- 
hood. Assuming this, then, as felt by every one, the intellee- 
tual faculties must be educated to determine what is right 
and every child is to be trained to right habits of action. 

The teacher must be deeply imbued with the importance 
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of moral culture. He must see that education is incomplete 
without it, and must have faith in such culture and in the 
promised aid of his Heavenly Father. I am aware that the 
views of society do not encourage such a feeling; that chris- 
tian communities and even professed christian parents clearly 
indicate that they estimate higher, the solution of a mathe- 
matical problem, the answering of a philosophical question, 
and the attainment of a high intellectual position, than they 
do the formation of right moral character. Though this is 
the case, if moral culture is to be secured, the teacher must 
have his own soul awakened to the power of active moral 
principles and his whole life must be an exemplification of 
the truth he would teach. ‘I'he successful educator often 
impresses himself more upon his pupils by the vigor, and the 
enthusiasm of his own soul, by his own faith in truth and 
right and God, than by any direct teachings or lessons from 
books. This is especially the case in moral culture. Let 
the teacher, then, be filled with a love for truth, let him see 
in it the highest beauty, the most enduring substance, and 
seek it as his best treasure; let him be just in all his actions 
and reverent even in all his thoughts, and his pupils will 
catch his spirit; and especially, if his own soul has been 
baptized into these influences, not by form or outward pro- 
fession alone, but by the power of divine truth and love, he 
will teach by his daily example. The natural outgoings of 
his own mind will be after truth, his language will bear its 
stamp, the moral atmosphere about him will be warmed by 
its influence, and be made to glow by its power. With a 
clear conviction of its authority, and right views of the 
work, he will endeavor to impress upon every class similar 
views. He will teach his pupils that it is better to be true 
and right, than to be great; that truth in word, in action and 
in life, is necessary to all real greatness. 

In the treatment of all subjects, with all classes, the object 
should be to discover and apply the truth, and to develop 
properly the intellectual and moral faculties. In a'l exerci- 
ses, recitations and examinations, truthfulness should be in- 
culcated. Statements of fact should be exact. Narrations 
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should be truthful, and descriptions, precise. Children often 
acquire the habits of exaggeration, by relating what is pic- 
tured in the imagination, rather than what is actually seen 
or experienced. One says she sees “a thousand men” ina 
crowd, when there is less than a hundred. Another calls the 
snow, “two feet deep,” when it is but nine inches. It rains 
“faster than ever,” when it only rains very fast. These are 
not intentional falsehoods, but they are not statements of 
facts just as they occur. All exaggeration should be discour- 
aged. We of course, do not allude to the use of rhetorical 
figures. Allegory, hyperbole, and metaphor, may give vivac- 
ity and force to conversation, and be properly employed, 
But falsehood and exaggeration, never. Superlatives are often 
used when a qualifying adverb would be better. In all these 
cases, children should be taught to give the simple truth. 
So in all studies and recitations, exactness rather than rapid 
acquisition, should be sought. 

Children are also to be taught to act truthfully as well as to 
speak the truth. An effort should be made to secure in all 
school work, in study, recitation, examinations, in the school 
room, on the play ground, and wherever the children are, the 
practice of frankness, honesty, and the avoidance of all deceit. 
Hence certain plays whose success depends upon deception, 
should be banished from the play ground. Every word and 
act of the teacher should be scrupulously truthful. Promises 
should not be made without there is a probability of perform- 
ing them, amounting almost to a certainty. Some teachers 
out of mere good nature and a desire to please, are constantly 
promising, but numerous cares and pressing duties cause 
them to forget the promise. The performance might of itself, 
have been of little consequence, yet its influence on the child 
may be to weaken,his regard for truth. The teacher did not 
intend to be false, but the child has seen him to be so, and 
is it strange that he soon learns the lesson. All of the exer- 
cises of the school should be conducted with a strict regard 
for truth. If visitors come in, the lessons should not be 
changed without an explanation which will show the school 
that no deceit was practiced. A remark that the school was 
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never so noisy, or that the lessons are not usually so badly re- 
cited, when both are a fair sample of ordinary days, produces 
an effect as it falls on the watchful ear of childhood, little 
contemplated by the teacher. All statements to parents about 


* their children, should be truthful and not hiding their faults, 


or exaggerating their excellencies. 

Temptation to falsehood should be carefully avoided, par- 
ticularly with young children. The child’s power of resist- 
ance is not always strong. The moral faculty is first to be 
developed and strengthened rather than to be severely tried. 
Every thing which offers a strong inducement to deception 
should be guarded against. The timid child should not be 
closely questioned when a statement of the truth might incur 
displeasure. This principle is often violated by teachers 
who make use of self reporting, as a means of securing good 
order. A teacher takes a new class of children, surrounded 
by all the temptations to communication or other violation 
of rules, which are found in large schools. At the close of 
the day all who have communicated are requested to stand, 
A timid girl has whispered or made some sign in answer to 
a question from a cunning, artful schoolmate, who contrives 
to whisper without being discovered by the teacher. She 
sees this schoolmate remaining seated; she remembers the 
penalty for whispering, and also fears the disapproval of her 
teacher, if she shall be found to have violated the rule, and 
trembling, hesitating, remains seated and acts the lie. 

It may be the first willful act of deception, and perhaps 
was now prompted more by fear than by deliberate intention 
to deceive. It is attended with no inconvenience but, on the 
contrary, preserves her credit. Conscience may speak, but 
its feeble warnings are soon quieted. ‘The child, perhaps, 
resolves not to deceive again, but the recurrence of the tempt- 
ation meets with feeble resistance, the stifled conscience 
appeals with less power, false reasoning excuses the act, the 
moral sense is blunted, and an irreparable evil is inflicted. I 
do not mean to say that this is the inevitable result of a 
system of self-reporting, accompanied with checks and cred- 
its, but I do say that there are many schools of young chil- 
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dren where precisely this effect is produced, and schools of 
older ones, where falsehood has become the rule and truth 
the exception. No circumstances can justify such an injury 
to the moral nature of the child. Great care should be taken 
that the conscience be educated, and the power of resistance, 
and the habit of truthfulness be secured, before the child is 
put to so severe a trial. 

The discipline of the. school should be based upon the 
same principles. A falsehood or a deceitful act, should be 
esteemed far more heinous, than a mistake in recitation, than 
the outflow of youthful emotion, or even violent passion. 
Everything about the school, the daily work, the inner life, 
the outward show, should be truthful, as in the presence of 
the all-seeing God. 

Justice, simple, expct justice may be enjoined not so much 
by any formal ideas. (though this may have its place,) 
as by constant daily application. Children should see and 
feel that their teacher dares to administer equal and exact 
justice to all without partiality, without hesitancy. Even in 
the little world of the school-room, there are personal rights 
to be respected, and obligations to be regarded. It is not 
necessary or best that a teacher should give reasons for all 
his plans and acts, but it is important, that in the require- 
ment of lessons, in the assignment of duties, in the distribu- 
tion of rewards or punishments, in all his relations to his 
pupils, and in all decisions between them, justice should be 
meted to all. 

The teacher may be merciful, may forgive an insult or in- 
jury, may teach the pupil how noble is forgiveness, how 
beautiful is kindness and how exalted is magnanimity, but 
these are not acts to be required. If voluntary, unconstrained, 
they may be commended, but the idea of laws, of the sanc- 
tity, the authority of laws and the righteousness of justice, 
are to be impressed upon every student and child. 
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For the Common Schoo! Journal. 
' A LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

A tove of beauty is inherent in the soul. All have the 
gift, but few enjoy it. Itis the same ia kind in all, but it 
differs, almost ad infinitum, in its manifestations or develop- 
ment. A love of beauty, like a love of justice or a love of 
truth, is a quality that should be properly developed and vig- 
orously exercised. Its influence on the character is very 
taarked and decided. Persons in whom it is properly trained 
and developed seldom become low, vicious or degraded. It 
leaves its impressions not only upon the individual character, 
but on the family, the home, the occupation. Indeed every 


. thing is changed by its magic influence. External nature ap- 


pears in anew aspect. It is more lovely, more elevating, and 
causes nobler and truer aspirations; and the moral actions of 
men are by it endowed with anew and higher significance. 
It is not my present purpose to picture its influence, but to 
call attention to the necessity of its cultivation. Every ob- 
serving and reflecting mind must know its use and value in 
forming an harmonious character. All mast have an ideal 
picture before they will aspire tosomething nobler and better. 
It should be the great object to develop in the mind of the 
child a pure ideal. The means for doing this has been boun- 
tifully given. Beauty is scattered everywhere. If teachers 
would adopt some definite plan for awakening this faculty in 
the young much good might be accomplished. 

We mast commence with objective realities —with our 
school-houses and school grounds. These should be made 
beautiful and attractive. A beautiful situation impresses 
the mind strongly. I do not urge increased expense, but 
discrimination. Thanks to Mrs. Stowe for showing us in 
her “ House and Home Papers” that beauty is cheap. Let 
us make this a practical reality in our sehool-houses and 
school rooms. A beautiful painting, a few fine engravings 
busts and statuettes may be made of vast importance in cul- 
tivating the taste. We have apparatus for teaching and 
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illustrating the various studies, why should we not have 
something that will awaken a love of the beautiful and im- 
prove the taste? Each season has its peculiar beauties. 
These the thoughtful teacher may use to great advantage. 
Flowers cultivated around the school-house, bouquets taste- 
fully arranged and in their proper place, the abounding glories 
of the summer landscape, the dying glories of the autumnal 
scenery, and the icy crown of winter all have lessons, if 
wisely improved, of great use and value. To awaken a love 
of the beautiful in every youthful mind should be one object 
of every teacher,—an object never to be neglected or aban- 
doned. There is hardly a lesson that the young can acquire 
of more lasting value than a love of 
“ “The beautiful which all may share, 

And none can share too soon— 
The beautiful which purifies 

And leads us up to Him 
Who is its source, its life and light.” T. K. P. 





ALWAYS IN TROUBLE. 


Tuers is a variety of gifts in teaching; and most good 
teachers are characterized by some peculiar qualification 
which is mainly the secret of their success. And not only 
does this variety hold good in regard to the means by which 
teachers succeed, but it also pertains to their deficiencies and 
faults which prevent success. Some are wanting in firm- 
ness and decision ; others, in kindness and sympathy. Some 
have neither judgment nor tact ; others are cruel, or indolent, 
or wanting in enterprise. And thus it would be very easy 
to make the list a long one. But of all the faculties which 
characterize teachers, we know of no one whose legitimate 
fruit, sooner or later, is so surely failure, as what may ap- 
propriately be called the faculty of always being in trouble. 
We do not mean to say that teachers are the only persons 
who have this faculty. Far from it. It is found in people 
of every calling in life; but in occupations where its posses- 
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sors come less in contact with the public and their interests, - 


and whose duties are less delicate, it does not always become 
so manifest nor produce consequences so lasting and injuri- 
ous, as in the case of the teacher. 

This faculty may not, perhaps, be defined with precision 
in mental philosophy, nor in the Phrenological Guide, but it 
surely exists. Of this, fellow teacher, you probably have 
not the slightest doubt. You have known such teachers. If 
there is any one thing they can do better than another, it is, 
to use a common, but a very meaning expression, to get into 
hot water. It is their forte; and they certainly appear to be 
very ambitious to magnify their calling. Now it is a very 
unfortunate combination of qualities and habits that consti- 
tutes such a character. It is a constant source of unhappi- 
ness to the teacher, making his life one continued scene of 
fretfulness, trouble, and dissatisfaction; and keeping up a 
state of discontent and turmoil in the school and neighbor- 
hood. And it is the more to be regretted, from the fact that 
it is all unnecessary and easily avoided by the exercise of a 


_Mmoderate degree of discretion and common sense. 


There are teachers who have very exaggerated and very 
ridiculous ideas of the authority with which they are vested, 
upon becoming the presiding geniuses of the schoolroom. 
To make a display of that authority, and to create a sensa- 
tion, seem to be the leading object of their work. It almost 
seems as though they supposed schools were established to 
give them an opportunity to show that they are masters, and 
that they wield the sceptre in their little kingdoms. Such 
teachers will fail of doing a good work, and will have trouble, 
for various reasons. They have no true conception of their 
duties as teachers, and can not, therefore, discharge them ac- 
ceptably. In the discipline and management of their schools 
they will overdo in every sense of the word. That will en- 
gender unkind feelings on the part of the pupils, and make 
antagonists of those who ought to be friends and co-workers. 
The malicious and the mischievous will feel irritated and 
provoked, and will accept the teacher’s indiscretions and 
officiousness as a challenge for a trial of skill and mastery. 
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Even the best of pupils will gradually, and sometimes un- 
consciously, assume an attitude which, if not hostile, is cer- 
tainly wanting in cordiality. In such circumstances the re- 
lation between the teacher and pupil promises little good, but 
much harm. Not only will that degree of harmony and 
good feeling requisite for a successful school be wanting, 
but aversion and hostility will continually exist. This will 
greatly impair and generally destroy the usefulness of any 
school. It is very true, we admit, there often will be con- 
flicts in school, and the teacher will be obliged to grapple 
with opposition and insubordination, and to put them down 
effectually. But no teacher can afford to be continually at 
war with the adverse elements of his school. The campaign 
against them may be vigorous and decisive, but it should 
not be a protracted one. If a peace can not be conquered 
speedily, it will be better to change tactics or generals. 
This class of teachers are very frequently affected with 
jealousy of any interference, real or imaginary, with their 
rights and authority. Of course they are on any thing but 
pleasant terms with school committees, and the parents of 
their pupils. Not unfrequently there is a state of mutual 
recrimination and backbiting. Now, in the first place, every 
-person who proposes to enter the school room as a teacher, 
should previously understand fully the relation, duties, and 
rights of committees. teachers, and parents, respectively, as 
defined by the law of the State where employed; and in 
the next place, such persons should know that it is possible 
for a teacher to be supreme in the school’ room, and at the 
same time to recognize the rights of other parties, so far as 
they actually exist, and to respect them accordingly. The 
teacher who is unable to reconcile the existence and com- 
patibility of the rights of others with his own, may, and 
most likely will, often quarrel with the school committee or 
superintendent; while the one who fully understands and 
acquiesces in the relation of all parties will, with proper dis- 
cretion, seldom find occasion for any considerable trouble in 
that direction. We know very well that all kinds of people 
have the charge and oversight of schools; but it can not be 
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denied that they are generally men of intelligence who share 
to some extent at least, the public confidence; and we 
strongly incline to the belief that they are, for the most part, 
as easy to deal with as any class of our fellow men. 

We earnestly beg of you, therefore, fellow teacher, if you 
have any trouble with your committee, not to prosecute a 
quarrel until you have seriously enquired who is the aggress- 
or; and also whether you are entirely free from a foolish and 
perhaps groundless suspicion of interference, when no inter- 
ference is attempted or meditated.. Remember that many 
people suffer more from the anticipation and dread of troub- 
les that never come, than from all the troubles that actually 
take place. 

A similar spirit of jealousy is often exhibited in reference 
to the interference of parents. We are free to acknowledge 
that many parents are meddlesome in school matters, assum- 
ing not only to advise the teacher, but also to dictate to him 
in the discharge of his duties. The provocations from this 
are frequently such as to require great discretion and mag- 
nanimity to rise above them. Bear in mind that parents 
have a peculiar interest in their own children, and that it is 
one of the weaknesses of many parents, that they deem it 
necessary to superintend, and to have a voice in all that is 
done for their children by others. ‘Furthermore, schools, and 
especially publie schools, are considered as a kind of public 
property in the management of which every one has a right 
to take part. Such being the fact, it is very natural that in- 
judicious parents should often seem altogether too officious 
in their intercourse with teachers and schools. Unpleasant 
as such intermeddling is, it need not generally be a source 
of much trouble or anxiety to the teacher. It is to be treated 
on the let-alone-principle. If resented or allowed to bring 
on disputes or altercations, it surely will increase tenfold ; 
for a testy temper and angry words in a teacher are a suffi- 
cient provocation for fault-finders to do their worst. It is 
by such fuel that the flame of contention is usually fanned 
to its intensest heat. Notso, however, if it is met with an 
unruffled temper and with respectful silence. It can not 
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flourish under neglect. It is a good rule to listen calmly 
and attentively to all the advice, and abuse even, that may 
be offered, or heaped upon you; and then, avoiding immedi- 
ate action if possible, to follow your own judgment. 

Many teachers very foolishly bring much trouble upon 
themselves by injudicious talk in school, or before their pupils 
elsewhere, about their parents. A teacher of some promise, 
occupying a good situation, had occasion to reprove a lad, 
and to make some changes in his studies which his own good 
and that of the school seemed to require. ‘The mother of 
the boy injudiciously made some petulant remarks about it, 
but would probably have forgotten the whole affair in a 
month, had the matter ended there. But her remarks found 
their way to the teacher’s ears, whose want of judgment al- 
lowed him to bring the matter up before the school, and to 
indulge in violent language, abusing the boy, his mother, 
and meddlers in general. The result was he lost his situa- 
tion, and thereby received a just reward. Pupils should 
never hear from their teacher an unkind or disrespectful word 
about their parents. 

It should be a principal object with the teacher, to keep 
out of trouble and to live on terms of peace and cordiality 
with pupils and parents, and with all others concerned. 
This must be done by the exercise of prudence and good 
judgment, and by a desire to deal fairly and justly with all. 
Care must be taken, however, not to vacillate where prompt- 
ness is required, nor to shrink from the line of duty ; for where 
that plainly leads he must go, cautiously, indeed, but fear- 
lessly. Bunt most of the troubles which this class of teach- 
ers encounter may be avoided by a determination to keep 
clear of them, as we have hinted above. Learn a lesson 
from the folly of the serpent, which is not always “wise.” 


When a coal of fire is held towards one of our common field 
snakes, the spiteful reptile darts its forked tongue about it, 
and then, in wrathful folds, encircles it with its whole body. 
Result: A burnt offering uncalled for and ineffectual. So 
do not thou, fellow teacher. Repress the controversial ele- 
ment in your character; let your policy be pacific but firm; 
and by your fidelity and persistent magnanimity win the 
good-will and approbation of pupiland patron. A. P. 8. 
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“From the R. I. Schoolmaster.”’ 
PENMANSHIP, ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
BY H. W. ELLSWORTH.* 


“Only so much as the mind knows can the eye see; only so much as the 
mind perceives in any object can it attempt to represent.” 


Tue prevailing inefficiency of the instruction in Penman- 
ship in our schools is proverbial. In a majority of cases it 
may be attributed to a just feeling of incompetency on the 
part of teachers, resulting from a lack of definite knowledge 
concerning the subject, together with the fact that, while 
both teacher and pupil are subjected to the severest criticism 
in every other branch of study, they are seldom questioned 
respecting their penmanship. 

Hitherto all knowledge of this art, applied to purposes of 
instruction, appears to have been confined to a crude collec- 
tion of hints, founded upon the incidental observation of 
each teacher, relating to pen-holding, form of letters, and the 
general style of writing which happened to suit his own 
fancy. Thus, with a continual change of teachers, each, of 
course, preferring his own style, acquired in a similar man- 
ner, the absence of any positive knowledge of the subject, 
in either teacher or pupil, is very naturally accounted for. 

The general introduction of engraved copies has done 
much toward securing a uniform style of writing, and what 
now seems most needed is uniformity of teaching. 

However desirable the services of a special teacher may 
be, this important end will not be attained till every teacher 
is duly qualified to instruct pupils in a thorough and syste- 
matic manner, according to the commonly received rules 
and principles of the art. This does not, of necessity, imply 
that he must himself be a finished penman, however advan- 
tageous it might prove as an incentive to pupils; but that he 
be able to teach acorrect theory of writing, and conduct a 





*Teacher of Penmanship in the Public Schools of New York City. Author of 
“ Ellsworth’s Systematically Arranged Copy Slips,” “ Copy Books,” and the new 
“ Text-Book on Penmanship, Punetuation, and Letter-Writing,” published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 
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class in a manner well calculated to reduce that theory to 
practice. The foundation of this art is no longer considered 
by intelligent educators a myth, enveloped in the expressions, 
*‘ Genius,” “ Practice,” “Imitation,” or even pen-holding, but 
as resting upon the common basis of all art—natural laws 
and principles. 

These principles admit of demonstration and illustration 
so clear and simple that they can be perfectly understood 
and applied by every person to whom a knowledge of writing 
would be of any service. 

The theory of writing may thus be briefly stated: Writing 
is the mechanical formation and arrangement of letters, and 
other significant characters, from left to right, governed at all 
times by two straight lines at a uniform angle with each 
other. ‘These may be either ruled or imaginary, and may be 
appropriately termed the line of position, or slant, which is 
imaginary, and the lime of arrangement, which is now gen- 
erally ruled. 

All letters and other characters used in writing are formed 
from two principles, the straight line and the oval, by three 





distinct principles of movement. ‘Ihe straight line is made 
by a direct movement toward the writer upon the line of 
slant; while the oval is made by two opposite movements,— 
. one around the line of slant towards the left, forming the 
oval direct, or capital O,—the other around the line of slant 
toward the right, forming the oval reversed or capital loop. 
All letters and characters made with the pen are formed 
either from these primary forms singly or by combination. 
The small letters, (except o and s) are all obtained by cut- 
ting the oval through its center with the straight line, and 
uniting the segments or curves, thus produced, to its extrem- 
ities, upon the right and left, by either turns or angles; each 
manner of combination forming the type of a class of letters. 
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The small letters are by this method divided into three 
distinct classes, each distinguished by the kind of curve with 





which the letters comprising it begin. The first class begins 
with the concave curve, or right segment of the oval. They 
are t, u, W, €, C, 7, 8, t, and p. 








The second class begins with the convex curve, or left seg- 
ment of the oval. They are v, n, m, r, x, 0, a, and d. 

The third class begins with the convexo concave curve, or 
the two segments united. The letters composing this class 
are 1, b, h, k, j, x,y, g,qf and long s, which is the type of 
the class. 





The capitals are likewise divided into three classes. ‘The 
first class of capitals begins with the concavo-convex curve, 
or the segments of the oval united in the reverse order from 
the type of the third class. This class comprises A, N, M, 
T, F, P, B, BR, 8, L, D, I, and J. 
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The.second class consists of those capitals of which the 
oval direct, or capital O, forms the type. They are O, E, C, 
H, and, K. 

The third class comprises all capitals that begin with the 
oval reversed, or capital loop. They are M, N, W, H, Q, V, 
U, Y, and Z. 

The obvious advantages of such a classification as the 
foregoing, in teaching penmanship, are two-fold : 

First, it enables the teacher to impart instruction in all the 
general features of the subject, to whole classes, and even 
schools, at once, by means of blackboard illustration. 

Second, it enables all to become tolerable writers. It isa 
common and perhaps correct impression, as regards the old 
method of instruction, that there are some, who, appearing 
to have no natural taste for writing, can never become good 
writers, although they may evince great aptness in acquiring 
other branches; while others are styled natural writers, who 
possess superior faculties of form and imitation. 

Now, by the methods of analysis and synthesis which may 
be employed in such a system, the relation and arrangement 
of the parts of letters and their combination into words, pre- 
sent a pleasing exercise to the philosophical or mat ematical 
mind, enabling every pupil to form an idea! or geometrical 
conception of the perfect form of each letter (which must al- 
ways precede any successful attempt to represent it,) besides 
making-him a critic and able to discoverand correet his own 
errors; in short, enabling the pupil to become his own teacher, 
which is the aim of all good instruction. Thus, those who 
are not natural may become mechanical ones, while the nat- 
ural genius can soar away among the higher beauties of the 
art. 

In succeeding articles, we propose to examine the foregoing 
classification more critically, giving hints and definite instruc- 
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tions upon the formation of the individual letters, manner of 
conducting writing exercises, and such other topics as, we 
trust, will interest and profit every teacher. 





METHODS OF INSTRUCTION.* 


No other institution has so uniformly and rigidly insisted 
on thoroughness of study and instruction. The example of 
such exact methods, both of learning and teaching, is fitted 
to exert a happy influence upon the cause of education 
throughout the land. Says a competent observer and a grad- 
uate: “ The course of the Military Academy is probably the 
most severe of any similar one in the world.” The cadets are 
instructed, not in classes, but in small sections of from ten 
to twelve each, and in these small sections not less than one 
hour and a half is devoted to each recitation in mathematics, 
science, natural philosophy or engineering, and the shortest 
recitations occupy at least one hour. The great character- 
istic excellence of the system here adopted is the amount of 
personal instruction given to individuals, and in adaptation to 
the perceived deficiencies or excellencies of each cadet. 
This plan soon tests and discovers the capacity of individ- 
uals. It necessitates the mastery of every lesson. It opens 
no way to shirk knotty points, to dodge hard problems or 
calculate “the chance of not being called up to-day,” as is 
so often done in other institutions. The cadet never has an 
occasion to say that he has mastered the lesson, for nothing 
is taken for granted. He must always give the proof by 
himself, solving the problem or demonstrating the theorem, 
or stating and defending the principle or fact in clear and 
exact terms. In geometry, for example, in addition to the 
demonstrations, he must be ready, at every recitation, tu 
draw from memory all the diagrams embraced, both in the 
advance and review lesson, and enunciate accurately all the 





*From Rev. B. G. Northrop’s Report on the Examination of the Military 
School at West Point. 


Vou. XI. 16 
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propositions and principles involved. He must be prepared 
in this way to enunciate and demonstrate any proposition 
over which he has passed in any part of hiscourse. All the 
diagrams of both the advance and review lesson, must be 
daily drawn by one, if not all, in each section. The same 
method is substantially adopted in the various branches of 
mathematics, until, by frequent reiteration, the most profound 
principles and difficult processes become fainiliar as the daily 
drills have rendered the manual of arms. 

In a recent visit to the Academy, I was gratified to find 
one of the learned professors occupying a full half-hour in 
elucidating a single point in geometry toacadet. “Do you 
now fully understand it?” inquired the professor. ‘ Yes, sir,” 
replied the cadet. “Then demonstrate it,” was the answer. 
The work was promptly done; but an error was discovered, 
and pointed out. “Try again, sir.” The work was erased 
and quickly repeated. “ You have the right result, sir, but 
you have omitted one step which vitiates the whole demon- 
stration. Try again, sir.” This drill was patiently contin- 
ued till he gave the proof that he fully grasped the proposi- 
tion by the exact statement and demonstration of it. This 
case, I am told, is an ordinary occurrence. No efforts are 
spared to meet the wants of individuals, one by one. Well 
would it be if more of this patient drilling of individuals, 
even the dull and backward, could be introduced into our 
schools and colleges 

To West Point belongs the credit of introducing the black- 
board into the schools of this country. In none of our 
higher institutions of learning within my observation is so 
constant and happy use made of it. It is not claimed that 
no teacher had elsewhere “chalked ” figures or used a colored 
board. But I can trace no evidence of the systematic and 
skillful use of the blackboard in this country prior to its in- 
troduction at West Point. Its utility was so obvious that in 
1817 it came to be constantly employed, especially in teach- 
ing geometry. ‘The pupils were even then required so thor- 
oughly to master each theorem or problem that they could 
draw the proper diagrams on the blackboard from memory. 
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It is confidently believed that this was not then attempted 
in any other school or college in this country. Large tablets, 
with printed diagrams, were used long after this date in our 
best colleges. The West Point method was carried to the 
Bridgewater Normal school by its first principal, the lament- 
ed Tillinghast, who had been both a gradute and a teacher 
in the Military Academy. It was at once received with fa- 
vor, and soon became universal. ‘This will be regarded asa 
simple and unimportant matter by no one who has experi- 
enced its happy effects in teaching geometry. Principles 
and truths thus learned with the diagrams, clearly printed 
on the retina, are sure, not only to be more thoroughly mas- 
tered, but longer retained. If West Point had done nothing 
else, it would not be easy to estimate the value to the cause 
of public instruction of the blackboard, the cheapest, the 
most used and the most useful of all educational apparatus, 
and also of the West Point method,—happily, now, the 
common method,—of teaching geometry. Says the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education: “ West Point has done a great 
and most useful work in elevating the standard of Education. 
This is one fruit of its production, which bas been altogether 
too lightly esteemed. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue annual examination and the exercises connected with 
the-15th anniversary of this important institution took place 
on the 18th, 19th and 20th of July. 

The annual sermon was preached on Sunday evening, 
July 17th, by Rev. G. L. Taylor, and gave evidence of much 
ability and*research. It was listened to by a large audience. 

On Monday evening, July 18th, Prof. Camp gave the an- 
nual address to the graduating class. His subject was “ Mor- 
al Education,” and the address was replete with sound advice 
given in an earnest manner. On another page will be found 
an extract from this excellent address. We wish we could 
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give it entire as we believe it contains views of the greatest 
importance to teachers. 

On Tuesday evening an address and a poem were given 
before the Barnard and Gallaudet societies. The ‘oration 
was by Rev. Mr. Gulliver of Norwich, and the poem by Rev. 
Mr. Stutson of Springfield, Mass. They. were able produc- 
tions and listened to by a large audience. On Wednesday 
A. M., Geo, E. Gladwin, Esq., gave the annual address before 
the Alumni. Mr. Gladwin, it is well known, has spent two 
or three years in Europe where, as an artist, he received flat- 
tering testimonials. His subject at this time was Art-culture, 
—and the production was highly creditable. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday the exercises of the grad- 
uating class took placein the Centre church and were listened 
to by a very large audience with deep interest. The order 
of exercises was as follows: 


1. Introductory Prayer. 

2. Music. So.prer’s Cnorvs. 
Glory and honor to men of old, 
Their sons may copy their virtues bold— 
Courage in heart and sword in hand, 
Yes, ready to fight or ready to die for Fatherland ! 
Who needs bidding to dare by a trumpet blown? 
Who lacks pity to spare when the field is won ? 
Who would fly from a foe if alone, or last ? 
And boast he was true, as a coward might do 
When the peril is past ? 

Glory, &c. 


Now home again we come, the long and fiery 
Strife of battle over ; 
Rest is pleasant after toil as hard as ours 
Beneath a stranger sun ; 
Many a maiden fair is waiting here to greet 
Her truant lover, 
And mapy a heart will fail and brow grow pale, 
To hear the tale of cruel peril he has run, « 
We are at home—we are at home. 
Glory, &c. : 
8. The Nobility of the Teachers Vocation, KatHiteen Brock- 
way, Hamburg. 
4. The River Jordan, Saran Hartson, Meriden 
5. The Contrast, or School as it was and as it is, Cex1a I. Stuart, 
Central Village. 
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6. The Claims of Natural Science, Henry S. Cartrenpen, North 
Guilford. 

7. Music. 

8. Three Years Ago, Mary J. Corsin, New Britain. 

9. The Spirit of the Teacher, Carrie T. Cary, Scotland. 

10. Culture, A Poem, Prupence M. Butter, Stonington. 

11. Music. 

12. Killed, Wounded and Missing, Appir P. Cameseit, New 
Britain. 

13. Possibilities, Carrie F. Dayton, Hartford. 

14, The Teacher’s Influence upon Society, with the Valedictory, 
Danie. W. Rossiter, North Guilford. 


15. Music. 
16. Presentation of Diplomas. 
17. » Parting Hymn. 


BY ONE OF THE GRADUATING CLASS. 
Choosing, teaching for our life-work, 
Consecrating every power, 
To the task by God assigned us, 
We devote each coming hour. 
Long in Normal-halls we’ve gathered, 
Searching for the gems of truth, 
Seeking skill to set them firmly 
Round the guileless heart of youth. " 


All too fast the precious moments, 
One by one have passed away ; 
Laden each with richest blessing, 
Here we’d gladly longer stay. 
Ah! we’re haunted by the voices } 
Rushing from a shadowy shore, 
Echoing back the joys of school-life 
Coming to us never more. 


Hark! a distant sound of voices j 
From the unknown future life, 
Bids us join the teacher’s army 
Though our skies with storms are rife. 
Go we must! the right maintaining 
With strong purpose, heavenward aim, 
Clad with truth the golden armor, 
On our banner Jesus’ name. 


Parting hours bring sadness with them, 
Duty bids us cheerful rise ; 

Nobly “work and wait” with patience, 
Rest! beyond these stormy skies. 

Often to our Alma-mater, 
Each will turn with grateful heart : 

Till in heaven with Christ our teacher, 
We have met no more to part. 

18. Benediction. 
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The diplomas were presented by Hon. F. Gillette, Pres’t 
of‘ the Board of Trustees, who accompanied the presentation 
with an earnest and appropriate address to the members of 
the graduating ciass. | 

The exercises, both of the examinations and of the gradu- 
ating class, gave good evidence of faithful instruction and 
diligent application. - 

On Tuesday and Wednesday there were trials in reading 
and spelling with a view to awarding prizes. Moses Y. 
Beach, Esq., of Wallingford, had very generously tendered 
the sum of Fifty Dollars to be given in prizes,—with the 
hope of awakening more interest in the important branches 
alluded to. The exercises both in reading, and spelling, were 
highly satisfactory, and we feel that Mr. Beach’s very liberal 
donation will have an excellent effect in the right direction. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: 


Reapinc—Senior Class.—I1st Prize, Miss Addie T. Campbell ; 
2d do., Miss Sarah D. Hartson. 

Middle Olass—Prizes equal—Miss Mary J. Brown, Mr. F. D. 
Winton. 

1st Junior Class.—lst Prize, Miss Lucy G. Angell; 2d do, Miss 
P. Hungerferd. 

2d Junior Class.—I1st Prize, Miss Julia E. Brooks; 2d do, Miss 
Maggie A. Morgan. 

In SPeLLING.—Misses Hunt, Baldwin, Allen and Pierson. 


The Rev. Mr. Adams of Wallingford was present during 
the exercises and made the presentation of the prizes,—ac- 
companying the same with a very felicitous address. He 
alladed in a happy manner to the gentleman who had so 
freely provided for the prizes,—speaking of the deep and in- 
creasing interest felt by him in the education of youth, and 
of the earnest desire he felt to have them become good read- 
ers and spellers. He exhorted the recipients of the prizes to 
be faithful in the work before them, and to do what they could 
to promote the good cause for which their generous benefac- 
tor had done so much. “All the return Mr. Beach desires 
of you is that of grateful hearts, and zeal, devotion and use- 
fulness in your work as teachers. I shall bear to him your 
‘names and as he hears of your success, from time to time, 
he will feel amply rewarded for this bestowment of his mon- 
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ey. Prove to him and to us, I beseech you, by your earnest- 
ness and success in your life work, that this beneficence has 
not been in vain.” 

The music was under the direction of Prof. Huntington, 
and was pronounced by all of a very high order. 





For the Common School Journal. 


THEORY vs. PRACTICE. 


The pages of the Journal are supposed to be the medium 
of thought between the teachers of the common schools of 
Connecticut, devoted almost exclusively to this object ; and 
yet perhaps we as often find there thoughts and suggestions 
which were never received from experience, as any other. 

I thought I knew, in some degree, the art of thorough 
teaching, and possessed the secret, which, expanded into ac- 
tion, secures permanent success, and so I sometimes had the 
presumption to write out my thoughts for the Journal. It 
was as if the child at my feet, who had never tasted the bit- 
ter of this world, should attempt to dictate an article on the 
vanity of earthly glories. 

Last April .I entered a scaool-room containing sixty chil- 
dren, between the ages of six and fourteen. I looked around 
upon their eager, questioning faces, and for the first time 
dreaded the weight of responsibility 1 had voluntarily assumed. 

Bright black eyes, tender blue eyes, and thoughtful grey 
eyes, looked into mine, and I would rather have taken every 
child to my heart, and told them I could never dare attempt 
the training of their minds and hearts, than to have heard 
those first lessons. ‘Teaching was to me a new experience. ~ 

Days passed on: each one exploding my favorite theories ; 
yet, loving the work, and determined to be faithful, I labored 
to find and correct the errors I had chosen. 

The school had been broken in upon by the illness of the 
former teacher, and was disorderly and idle. My first task 
was to bring order from the elements there found, and a 
Herculean work it proved to be. 
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Some scholars—mild and docile—were readily brought to 
see the necessity of quiet; others, mischievous, but not ma- 
licious, were willing, for the most part, to resign their fun 
during sessions in dutiful acquiescence. 

And then there were a few more—not docile, not mis- 
chievous, but artful and troublesome. 

I had written—and in good faith—that the teacher should 
have a way of access to the heart of every pupil, in order to 
secure codperation. 

Where was the key to these refractory ones? 

My greatest trouble was in the person of a tall boy, with 
red hair matted over a low forehead, under which peered a 
pair of small, narrow, pale blue-eyes. 

No frankness, honesty, truth or manliness was depicted on 
his features ; and true to his countenance, he was constantly 
leading others into trouble, without subjecting himself to 
punishment. 

One regulation of the school was with reference to credits. 
I marked their loss sparingly, but with the sixth came pun- 
ishment. After several escapes from justice, this boy ac- 
quired the fated number, and I gave him a certificate to that 
effect, requiring him to take it to the principal. He refused 
to go. I waited a minyte: “So you will not obey me?” 
“ No! I wont be whipped by Mr. D. or you either.” 

“Then take your seat.” Very sullenly he started toward 
his desk, which was in the farther part of the room. 

I turned to dispatch a messenger to Mr. D. He saw my 
determination and began to gather his books together. I 
started to arrest the ranaway movement, and the cowardly 
fellow, feeling that his hour was coming, sneaked from the 
back door before I could reach him, and ran away. 

He did not come again during that term. I heard that 
he received a severe chastisement from his father, and at the 
beginning of the next quarter he made his appearance. 

After a day or two our Principal came down, and gave 
him his dues for disobedience and impudence, in the shape 
of a small ratan. 

The boy has made me no trouble since, but I would not 
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dare affirm that it was the infallible key of sympathy that 
opened his heart to convictions of duty. So though I am 
far from giving up my pet theory, I am inclined to think 
there may be a variety of other applications. 

Much may be learned by experiments; and I would not 
like to part with the knowledge I-have gained even from the 
most unwise ones,—though I trust they will never be repeated. 

My school is now quite orderly, and, as a whole, studious + 
but I am coming every day to see how little I know, and es- 
pecially how little any one can know, from bare theories, 
until they have been put in constant practice. 

But it is to be devoutly wished that tried teachers should 
benefit others by their experience, and save us beginners 
from the errors into which they may have fallen. 

I have a few dull boys in school: they never learn their 
lessons, are far behind their class in progress; and it seems 
impossible to present sufficient inducement for such arduous 
application as their stupidity demands. What can be done 
for them ? 

I shall hope to receive profitable suggestions on this and 
other subjects through the medium of the Journal. 


Bevan B. 
Mapison, August 12, 1864. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Orrice or SuPERINTENDENT OF Common Scuoo.s. 
New Brirain, July 30, 1864. 


The following amendment to the school laws was passed 
by the last General Assembly and has now become a law. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
An Act in addition to and in alteration of “ An Act goncerning Edu- 
cation,” passed May Session, 1861. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 


Sec. 1. That in the distribution of the town school tax to parts of 
districts, or to joint districts formed from two or more towns, Whenever 
either of such towns shall raise by tax, for school purposes, a greater 
amount than that required by law, the excess over such required amount 
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shall be applied towards the rate or tuition bills (if any are made,) of 
such children attending common school in said joint district, as belong 
to the same, and reside in the town in which said tax was collected. 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 
Approved, June 30, 1864. 


The intent and effect of this act, is to modify the act of 
1861, chap. LIII.° By the law of 1861, the whole amount 
of town school tax and income from the town deposit fund, 
after deducting a sufficient amount to make up thirty-five 
dollars to each district which received less than that sum from 
the school fund, was to be distributed to the several school 
districts under the direction of the selectmen and school 
visitors. This distribution was usualiy made according 
to the enumeration, in the same way as the income from 
the school fund, and consequently was proportioned to the 
number of children enumerated in the districts formed of 
parts of two or more towns, without reference to the dif- 
ference in the amount of tax collected in each town. ‘I'he 
law requires each town to raise by tax for school purposes, at 
least three-tenths of a mill on a dollar of taxable property, 
but some towns have a school tax of two mills on the dollar. 
Where there is a difference in the rate of tax, by the present 
law the part of joint districts, situated in towns where a 
higher rate of tax is collected have the benefit of such excess 
in diminishing the rate or tuition bills, if any are made out 
in the district. 

District committees will do well to remember that the 
law requires them to make their written report to the Board 
of School Visitors on or before the fifteenth of September- 
It is not necessary to wait for the summer schools to close 
as the report is to contain statistics of the schools for the 
year ending August 31, 1864. No district is entitled to its 
share of the pablic money unless this report is made. 

Acting School Visitors are by law required “to make a 
full annual report of the common schools, and of all the im- 
portant facts concerning the same to the superintendent of 
common schools, on or before the first day of October.” No 
town is “entitled to receive its share of the public money 
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from the treasury of the state,” unless such report has been 


made. 
DAVID N. CAMP, 


° ‘ Superintendent of Common Schools. 





MISCELLANY. 


Epvucationat Meetines. In the month of August the National 
Teachers’ Association, and the American Institute of Instruction held 
their annual meetings—the former at Ogdensburg, N. Y., and the lat- 
ter at Portland, Me. Both meetings were well attended, and the ex- 
ercises of a highly interesting and practical nature. At Ogdensburg 
the exercises consisted of carefully prepared papers on important 
subjects, and discussions. We regret that we were unable to attend 
this meeting,—but we learn that an excellent spirit prevailed. 

The meeting at Portland was well attended and twelve different 
states were represented. The lectures were given by J. N. Bartlett, 
Esq., Associate Principal of the Conn. Normal School; Hon. J. D. 
Philbrick, Supt. of the schools of Boston; Hon. E. P. Weston, Supt. 
of schools of Maine ; J. W. Allen Esq., of Norwich, Conn.; Rev. E. 
B. Webb of Boston, and Prof. P. A. Chadbourne of Williams Col- 
lege. The lectures were all appropriate and listened to with deep in- 
terest by large and appreciating audiences. The discussions on the 
several subjects assigned were conducted with unusual spirit and 
ability,—especially that on the question “ How shall Parental co-opera- 
tion be best secured?” We hope to give a more extended notice in 
our next. 


«Amherst College, on the occasion of its recent Commencement, 
conferred upon Dr. Dio Lewis the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
This recognition on the part of old Amherst, proverbially chary of 
its compliments, must not only be very gratifying to Dr. Lewis, but 
is-another proof of substantial and increasing interest in physical edu- 
cation. It is another prophecy of the restitution of that symmetrical 
and noble culture which gave immortality to Greece. 

Teacuers’ Institutes. Institutes will be held in most of the 
counties of the state during September and October. That for Tox- 
LAND county will be at Somers,—commencing Tuesday, Sept. 13, and 
continuing through the Friday following. 

The Institute for MippLEseEx county will be held at Hiceanum, 
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commencing Oct. 11th; for Lrrcnrretp county, at Woopsury, Oct. 
18th,—each to continue four days. Due notice will be given for the 
other counties. 


Norwicu. Henry Brit, Esq., has been doing a good thing fo? 
the schools of Norwich, in awarding prizes for excellence in spelling. 
The number of prizes was sufficiently large to awaken quite an inter- 
est, and we have no doubt that Mr Bill’s generous donations (not by 
any means the first he has made to encourage the young) will be felt 
for good in the schools of Norwich. 


New Scuoot. We would call attention of our readers to the 
advt. of Dr. Lewis,—who has opened a school in which the physical 
training of young ladies will receive special attention. We learn that 
the school has opened very prosperously and we certainly wish Dr. 
L. the success he so well merits. 


Normat Scnoot. The next term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 20th, and continue till December 23rd. 
Mr. Joun N. Bart ert, late, and for several years, the efficient and 
popular principal of the New Britain High School, has been appoin- 
ted associate principal of the Normal School, in place of Prof. Buck- 


ham, resigned. Mr. Bartlett’s large experience in public schools and 
his familiarity with all the details of the school room will tend to 
make him a most valuable man in his new position. 

Prof. Buckham, it will be remembered, tendered his resignation at 
the close of the spring term, and was made the recipient of an elegant 
gold watch by his friends and former pupils of the school, as a token 
of their regard and the high appreciation of his services as a teacher 
in the school for nearly nine years. 


Westvitter. Mr. E. B. Paddock, late of Portland, has been 
appointed principal of the graded school at this place. We trust the 
citizens of W— will not long delay the erection of a school house 
well adapted to their wants. 


Wo tcortvitte. Early in July it was our pleasure to be present 
at a school picnic of the graded schools under the charge of Miss 
Hotchkiss. The tables were spread in a beautiful grove and were 
bountifully furnished with all those good things which constitute no 
unimportant part of such an occasion. Miss Hofchkiss and her asso- 
ciate teachers, well performed their parts, and the whole affair was 
well managed and pleasant. The pupils conducted with the utmost 
propriety in every respect and we doubt not that the occasion will 
have a good influence upon school matters. 


Dr. Cutter. This gentleman so well known as the author of 
valuable text books on Physiology, has recently returned from the 
army, where he he has served as surgeon, and is now at his former 
home in Warren, Mass. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC UPON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. By James S. Eaton, A. M., Instructor in 
Phillips’ Academy, Andover, and author of “The Common School Arithmetic,” 
&c. imo. 176 pp. Boston: Tagyard & Thompson. 


We are much pleased with this little book and do not hesitate to rank it with the 
very best of its class. Mr. Eaton is a gentlemgn of large experience as a teacher, 
and we know of no man better qualified to make a good school book. The few pages 
of exercises for the slate will prove valuable. 


A MANUAL oF FREE GyMNASTIC AND DumB-BELL Exercises: for the School- 
room and the Parlor. By James H. Smart. 
This will be found a very useful little manual for those who may wish to intro- 
duce Gymnastic Exercises into schools or families. It is published by Sargent, Wil- 


son & Hinkle, Cincinnati, Ohio,—and for about twenty-five cents will be sent to any 
address. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES: OR TEST EXERCISES FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
This book of 212 pp. contains a great variety of examples for reviews and test 
exercises. They appear to have been selected with good judgment and the book 
will be found a useful one. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY: embracing the most recent discoveries in the Science, 
and the outlines of its application to Agriculture and the Arts. For Schools and 
Colleges. A new edition—enlarged and improved, with three hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations, exhibiting parlor and leetuse seem experiments. 12mo. 631 
pp- New York: Barnes & Burr. 


This very valuable work will be welcomed by many teachers as being the very 
book to meet their wants. The volume is beautifully printed, fully illustrated and 
well bound. (See Adv’t.) 


MITCHELL’s GEOGRAPHIES. Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, publish 
a revised series of these books in three parts,—adapted to different grades of schools. 
The new series is a very great advance on the old. The maps are unusually good 
and the text for the use of schools seems to have been prepared with care and dis- 
crimination. We commend the series to teachers and school committees. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


SARGENT’s New Reapinec Books. We received a set of these valuable books 
too late for notice in this number. (See adv’t.) 
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~ MITCHELL'S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


MITCHELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 





MiTcHELL’s New SERIES oF GEOGRAPHIES have been introduced and are now 
used in the Public Schools of New Haven, Norwich, New London, Waterbury, Win- 
sted, Middletown, Lebanon, Clinton, &c. The Publisher asks the attention of School 
Officers and Teachers to the following statement and their co-operation and aid in 
efforts to extend more widely the circulation of these books, for the following reasons: 

1. THEY ARE THE LATEST, NEWEST, AND Most ACCURATE PUBLISHED. 

2. Tue Series 1s A CompLeTE OnE.—The subject is taken up at the lowest point, 
beginning with the First Lessons, for very young children who have just learned to 
read, and is carried forward, by a regular succession of books, on a uniform plan, as 
far as it is taught as a school-study, so that a pupil,in passing from one book to 
another, will have nothing to unlearn and no discrepancies to justify. 

8. THEY ARE KEPT UP TO THE TiMges.—Geography is essentially a progressive 
science. Thereis hardly a nationality in the world which has not materially changed 
its boundaries in the last ten years. Scientific and commercial travellers also are 
yearly transferring large regions of the earth’s surface from the unknown to the 
known. The Publishers of Mitchell’s Series have a skillful geographer constantly 
employed, with a competent corps of assistants, whose sole business is to keep up 
the work of continual revision, and to transfer immediately to the maps and to the 
texts every change required by political revolutions, by the progress of scientific 
discovery, and by the march of civilization. 

4. THE ExTREME BEAUTY AND FINENESS OF THE MAps.—This was a marked 
feature in Mitchell’s Old Series, when it was first projected many years ago. This 
character, thus early impressed upon the work, has been steadily maintained. The 
maps of the New Series, in this respect, may safely challenge comparison with those 
of any School Geographies published inthe world. Their beautiful delicacy of finish 
not only makes them more attractive to the eye, but aids the scholar essentially in 
studying them. Everything is perfectly clear and plain. Even where the maps are 
most crowded, there is no confusion. 

5. THE FRESHNESS AND BEAUTY OF THE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS.—Instead of 
the old hackneyed subjects, these books contain really elegant pictures, made from 
original designs, by professional artists, often from photographs taken on the spot, 
and representing trythfully to the eye scenes and persons of living interest in this 
present age of the world. 


6. THE CARE BESTOWED UPON THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 


Names.—The pronunciation of each geographical name is given as it occurs in the 
body of the book. Besides this, at the end of the several volumes, are Tables of 
Pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, containing, at a single view, for convenience 
of reference, the names used in the book. The pronunciation adopted is that 
approved by the most distinguished linguists and travellers of the day. 

For introduction, terms, &c., or sample copies, address, 


LORENZO B. PECK, 
846 CHAPEL, Sr., 


New Haven, Ct. 


September, 1864. 
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